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H octor to soldier ” the sorrowful-looking 
) I A man in the prison-issue green is saying, 

H H almost as if no one else were here with him 
■ W in this tight and airless little visiting booth 
I I ^ where the talk has now been going on for 
nearly three hours, sometimes fevered and wonderful and 
sometimes as circular and scratchy as an old record stuck on 
terminal replay. 



“How can this be? A doctor saves lives. He is the healer. A 
soldier kills, he is the destroyer. The conversion of doctor to 
soldier is something very hard to understand in a man, no?** 

Yes. Orlando Bosch, Cuban baby doctor turned mythic 
defender of the struggle against Castro, doesn’t really help 
with the paradox, instead says only this: “It was my duty to my 
motherland, to 10 million people.** And then he brings his 




ex-pediatrician’s hands up to his eyes and rubs fists into the 
sockets. 



He is 63 now, and poorly, and scheduled for deportation, 
and he seems no more scary than some old broken abuelo, 
which is the word for “grandfather." But looks can deceive 
with Orlando Bosch, MD, and riddles can come wrapped in 
riddles. Conundrum. 

Actually, the hands alone would bring you straight to the 
former identity. They are long and tapered, smooth on the 
undersides, almost ladylike in their softness, the index fingers 
slender as Macanudo cigars. These hands once ministered to 
squalling infants and their worried mamas in the town of Santa 
Clara in the province of Las Villas on a narrow Caribbean 
curve of sand called Cuba. But that was a long time ago, before 
el exilio, before la lucha. La lucha means “the struggle," 
although the English words are a pale substitute. Such a 
mellifluous little phrase, la lucha, such an impenetrable idea, 
at least for norteamericanos. Because if you are truly given 
over to la lucha, as Orlando Bosch has always been, then you’ll 
throw away everything — home, profession, children, wife, 
health, friends, maybe even your sanity — in its pursuit. 

“I know there are times when it seemed as though I was 
crazy," he says. The ‘V* in crazy bearing a kind of trilled 
elegant little roll. 

Crazy? Might an hombre notorio be alluding to the time he 
got arrested for towing a homemade radio-controUed torpedo 
through downtown Miami during rush hour? (This was ’64, 
and what Dr. Bosch had in mind was never quite made clear, 
except of course blowing up Fidel or something connected 
with him.) Crazy? How about the time a physician in a (^dy 
convertible got stopped by Collier County police for 
transporting six lOO-pound surplus aerial practice bombs 
across the Tamiami Trail toward the west coast of Florida? 
(This one was April ’66, and the bombs turned out not to be 
duds, as many Bosch bombs have through the years.) Crazy? . 
What about the day he tried to knock over a Polish freighter in 
the blue foam of Biscayne Bay with a jerry-built bazooka (El 
Fanatico got a sentence of 10 years in a federal pen; this was 
1968. At the trial it came out that he’d crouched for hours 
with a compadre in the bushes of the median strip of the 







His Long Struggle i^ainst Castro 




Bosch in 1968 » right, with an unidentified U manhal after his 
arrest on charges of threatening destruction of ships and planes. 



MacArthur Causeway, then rose up with this crude plumber’s 
pipe of a weapon balanced on his shoulder. It was all because 
he thought the boat was going to trade with Fidel.) 

But that’s history. Orlando Bosch, who doesn't much use 
the MD initials anymore, is apparently about to leave America 
for good, though not by his own will. An order for deportation 
by the Justice Department is in effect, but this doesn't settle 
the matter completely. For one thing, it depends in large 
measure on finding a country that’s willing to accept him. The 
leaving, if it occurs at all, and there are those who doubt it will, 
could come as early as tomorrow morning, though it could also 
come six nwnths from now, or even at a date beyond that No 
one seems to know for sure. 

For the past 23 months, ever since he returned on his own 
to Miami from Venezuela (where he’d been held in jail for 
more than a decade on charges, never proved, of blowing up 
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BOSCHy Froin Bl 

le of Fidel’s airliners off Barbados in 
>76), Orlando Bosch — archenemy of 
astro, arch-symbol of the once-mili- 
int Cuban in exile — has been 6ght- 
:g his expulsbn by the U.S. govem- 
lent 

Bosch reappeared in this country 
no years ago to voluntarily face 
hargc» stemming from a 1974 pa- 
)le violation. According to Bosch’s 
lends and family and attorneys, his 
eiief at the time of his return was 
)at he would settle the probation vk>- ^ 
ition, serve what time was ordered, 

. rxi then become a free man in Amer- 

ija. 

But things haven’t worked out that 
vay. Almost immediately after de- 
’ lining Bosch upon his ard>^ at Mi- 
mi International Airport on Feb. 16, 
1988, government officials began 
rating their intention to deport him 
.3 an ’’excludable alien.” 

In the nearly two years since, the 
aterim decisions and appeals and 
/vemilings in Bosch’s case have been 
)laying themselves out, mostly in 
outh Florida federal courts. Bosch 
limself has been held in a special se- 
ure unit of the Metropolitan Correc- 
ional Center southwest of Miami He 
las been a presence felt if not s^ in 
outh Florida, where th&ce are more 
han half a million Cuban exiles, and 
There old passions can still ignite at * 
ilmost mere mention of the five-tet- 
er word "Bosch.” Many people in the 
iress have wanted to speak to him 
ince his return, but until recently he 
m not broken his silence. 

His attorneys say that the appeals 
md overturns in hk case could have 
jontinued for another two or three 
/ears. They were willing to take the 
:ase to the Supreme Court to ti^ to 
lecure Bosch’s release and political 
asylum in America. They insist his 
drebrand ways are over, that he is 
tx>w just an old man who wants to go 
home to his family. But Bosch himself 
has grown weary of his "judicial lim- 
bcT and notified his lawyers that he 
declined any further chance to app^, 
and so the State Department, having 
been handed the case by Justice, is 
now actively seeking a country to ac- 
cept him. This much can be said: That 
country won't be Cuba. Bosch would 
be dead before he got ofi the tarmac 
in Havana, or at least that is the con- 
ventional wisdom, not only in the ex- 
ile community of south Florida, but in 
the labyrinthine corndors of Washing- 
ton. 

As it is, Bosch believes he’ll be 



dead ^yway— whether he ends up in 
2Smbabwe or the Dominican Repub- 
lic. Castro and his henchmen are 
sworn to find him, he says. He has 
long been declared an enemy of the^ 
state in Cuba. 

"Bosch is under an order of depor- 
tation,” Robert Morley, a State De- 
partment officer, said recently. "Jus- 
tice *has asked us to identify a country 
willing to receive him. And we’re ac- 
tively looking for onp. We're not g^ 
ing to send him to Cuba. We’ve said 
that. So far we haven’t had any affir- 
mative responses, but on the other 
hand we haven’t heard firan every- 
body, either.” 

That’s U.S. officialdom talking. But 
here's a deportee in the Metropolitan 
C(»rectional Center talking: "I wish to 
die with di^ty. This is not living. 
Suppose I live two years, five years 
more? In any case 1 don’t think 1 will 
be 70. And then I would die like a 
convict At least this way I will be 
leaving a message. I have been very 
worried to leave a message of my 
conduct to my son, to my dau^ter, to 
my people. Simon Boliw sa^ ’It is 
best to have a risky freedom than to 
be a slave for certain.’ And that’s 
what I have here.” 

And then he adds: ”I have no 
hope — this country, that country. 
What does it matter? The warrior hil 
come back to America to rest.” He 
pauses. "But now, they are sending 
me out” He pauses again. "Fcx* my 
(teath.” 



Warrior to rest. Who is this 
man — zealot, terrorist, bun^, self- 
aggrandizer, menace, absurdity, thug, 
prophet, mystic, hero, the last coun- 
terrevolutionary, the final exile joke? 
All have been alleged, all have 
seemed to fit the persona at one time 
or another. There are a thousand con- 
tradictions. 

"You know,” he had said a moment 
ago, leaning forward in a perfect seri- 
ousness through his stale captive air, 
a kind of bow in his guttural voice, 
"when I see an older man in jail, 1 
really have a bad impression. So 
plea%, if you can, accept my personal 
apology for having to meet you today 
under these circumstances.” 

Conundrum. "Orlando Bosch has 
for more than ^ years been resolute 
and unwavering in his advocacy of 
terrorist violence,” then-acting Asso- 
ciate Attorney General Joe Whitley 
said last summer in announcing an or- 
der for deportation. "Bosch has advo- 
cated, encouraged, organized and par- 



ticipated in terrorist violence in tnis 
country as well as various other coun- 
tries. He has repeatedly expressed 
and demonstrated a willingness to 
caitse indiscriminate injury and 
death.” 

The Justice Department has said 
that between 1961 and 1%8 alone, 
Bosch was involved in 30 acts of sabo- 
tage in the United States, Puerto Ri- 
co,; Panama and Cuba. Bosch has been 
much accused in his notorious time, 
but rarely convicted. 

Look once and see a supposed car- 
ing parent— who abandoned his fami- 



ly. Look again and see the alleged 
cold-blooded mastermind of an airline 
explosion — some of whose other op- 
erations and capers and seeming hap- 
lessness these past three decades are 
right out of a Cuban version of the 
Three Stooges. 

Was the truest Bosch all along the 
warrior and not the healer? In the 
popular imagination, at least, there 
was a point in time — somewhere in 
the mid to late ’60s — that Bosch 
seemed to move from patriot to ter- 
rorist, from freedom filter to fanat- 
ic. 

"I am living in a box,” he tells you, 
waving it off with a weariness that 
seems beyond weary. 

"I am consecrat^ to death,” he 
says, like a man playing Lear. 

"TTie tragedy of Cuba is the fever , 
that bums constantly in my heart,” he 
says, curving back toward poetics. 

“History forgets, history gets old.” 
he says, moving his head back and 
forth. 

"Noriega, he is for me a vulgar 
man,” he says, like a man trying to 
push rotten food fix>m his plate. "I 
mean, where is this man’s dignity, be- 
ing led from his cell to hold up his lit- 
tle sign with the numbers? At least 
have a moment of dying with dignity.^ 

Now, suddenly standing up, nearly 
kicking his chair out firom ui^er him: 
"Look, look, this is me.” He is tearing 
throu^ a cheap-looking paperback to 
a muddy photograph. It is (rf a fleshy- 
faced horn-rimmed idealist — say, 30 
years old — in a lab coat The man is 
Orlando Bosch, and he is administer- 
ing Cuba’s first polio vaccine. The 
date is April 1955. 

‘This is me, this is me,” he repeats, 
studying the picture, as if even he can 
almc^ not imagine the self he once 
was. 

He follows with: “These were peo- 









pie who had nothing, you know.* 
“Nothing* has small, Utter savagery 
in it 

“What IS the capital of Ohio?* he in- 
quires. *Oh, yes, Columbus. They 
wrote to me, after 1 had finished my 
residency, offering me $150,000, plus 
commissions, to come and work in a 
pediatrics hospital there * 

When was this? he is asked. 

*t)h, '64 or '65 or '66, 1 don't re- 
member about time. What I am say- 
ing is I could have been a millionaire. 
You know how many Cuban doctors 
were in Miami when 1 came to exile? 
Three.* 

That was the period when some of 
the more bizarro Bosch burlesques 
were staged. “People said 1 had an air 
force. We didn't have an air force. We 
had two planes with two engines.* 
Bosck That's all ever had to 
say back then in Miami. It was in- 
stantly understood. 

In the '50s, before this madness, 
before his infamy, before his exile, a 
newly minted MD from Havana Uni- 
versity did an internship in Toledo, 
his pediatrics residency in Memphis. 
Memphis was better than Toledo, he 
says. It's so cold in Ohio. 

After the internship and residency, 
he went back to his homeland. He 
thought he was going to be a rural 
doc. For a time, in the mid-'50s, he 
had worked as a province leader for 
Fidel in the 26 Julio movement, in the 
national underground war against the 
hated dictator Fulgencio Batista. Ba- 
tista fell, and then came the even 
larger perfidy of Fidel himself. The 
green-clad Jesus was the greeiKlad 
Judas. 



“How can they regard me as a ter- 
rorist^ he asks you, palms turned up- 
ward, a look of deep doctoriy conster- 
nation on his face. 

There is an interpreter in the visit- 
ing booth today (at least for the first 
several hours oi the talk). This seems 
another of the mysteries. Bosch un- 
derstands English almost perfectly, 
and he speaks it tolerably well (if a Ut 
Ltf/tfu^fractured), but he has none- 
theless insisted on an interpreter, for 
those moments when he wishes to 
“philosophize.* Yet it somehow seems 
more than that Sometimes his sen- 
tences will begin in Spanish, come in- 
to English, return to Span^, find a 
penultimate word or phrase back in 
English. In a way it's almost as if he's 
attempting to hi^ with language. 

“Be carikul,* he tells you, confiding 



it, voice in a low whisper. “You are in 
a prison with a lot of nuts. You give 
ttem a finger, they take a hand. You 
give them a hand, they take an arm. 
You give an arm, they take a body.* 
He italicizes the last word. 

“The only thing they can never talk 
about me is that I did it to enrich my- 
self,* he says. The “it* seems every- 
thing and nothing. 

Now he is searching another paper- 
back on the table before him. (He has 
come armed with bulging envelopes 
full of yellowed clippings and docu- 
mCTts and books.) He stops at anoth- 
er unage. It's one of his old compahe- 
ros, wearing bandito khaki and 
holding up for the camera a semiauto- 
matic rifle with a banana clip beneath 
the stock. 

"This is my weapon, my personal 
weapon," Bosch says, not even trying 
to hide the pride. “In the Est^bray 
Mountains, when we were lading the 
counterrevolution against Fidel, be- 
fore I fled into exile." The line almost 
sounds like something out of a bad 
six-reeler. 

“It was my plan to have six children 
of my own, six adopted,* he says in a 
completely different tone. “I said to 
myself, '(]od, you have given me so 
much, I want to give it hack to you.' * 
But of course fate had another plan. 
Bosch has had five children by two 



marriages, and additionally he has an 
adopted son. All of these children are 
now in the Miami area. In the past 
months of his reemergence — as the 
name Bosch has become a fixture 
again in the Florida newspapers and 
on the evening news — his adopted 
son, Willie, has engaged in two hun- 
ger strikes. 

“I want you to listen to this,* he 
says. “I want you to listen to this. Jose 
M^, who you know is the great 
martyr in the history of our indepen- 
dence, the patron saint of all our revo- 
lutmns, said, ‘A country can only be 
built on men and their passions.' * 

Passions. “One day I have five dol- 
lars in the pocket, another time two 
CH* three thousand in the pocket," he 
says, speaking of his fugitive years in 
the mid-'70s, when he had fled this 
country and was turning up, often un- 
der an alias, in Chile, the Dominican 
Republic, Venezuela: a man in exile 
from exile. 

In 1976 he was picked up in Costa 
Rica on a phony passport, believed to 
be plotting the death of Secretary of 
State Henry Kissinger, due to arrive 



five days later. Jack Anderson broke 
the story. The proof was not forth- 
coming. 

So he mastermind the blowup 
of Cubans Airlines Flight 455 on Oct. 
6, 1976? Seventy-three died in that 
crash. Bosch, charged and jailed in 
Venezuela, was eventually acquitted 
by military tribunals. 

He considers your question. 
Thoughtfully comes a reply: “Yes, 
many people think 1 am the master- 
mind." He doesn't say more. What he 
says instead is that the court acquit- 
tals speak for themselves. Then, so 
guilelessly: “What is that sport called, 
you put the screen on your face and 
you are fighting with the little stick.^ 

He means fencing. When the DC-8 
went down, two dozen members of 
Fidel's national fencing team were 
aboard. 



In person he seems so much older, 
wearier, than his chronological age. 
What he looks like is a man used up. 
But is he just a spent baby doc in a 
dry exile season? 

His eyes are dark as agates. He has 
swept silver hair — surely, one of the 
keys to the not-so-hklden vanity. He 
walks slope-shouldered, and with a 
slight list, like a man who once car- 
ried heavy things — say, crates of 
TNT — as part of his woric 

He's ^t on white sweat socks and 
little pointy-toed ankle-high black 
boots with high Cuban heels. The 
short sleeves of his zippered prison 
jumpsuit are elegantly rolled. In his • ‘ 
breast pocket is a pressed white 
handkerchief, folded into neat fours. 
He has cried three times today, each 
time when talking of his rnoth^ and 
father, and each time he has taken 
out this handkerchief and wiped his 
eyes, then folded it neatly back into 
fours. 

“They were living poor," he says of 
his lon^ead parents, Rosa and Mig- 
uel Bo^ “All the money was for the 
education of their children. We are 
two sisters and two brothers. All four i 
have a doctorate." 1 

He has to eat his meals in small 
portions and in a standing-up position. 
Three-quarters of his stomach is 
gone, was cut out long ago, actually. 
His prostate is not in good shape. 
He's on Haldon and Xanax, which are 
anti-anxiety drugs. He's prone to 
vomiting and the runs. In the left 
breast pocket, along with the pressed 
handkerchief, are tabs of nitroglycer- 
in. These tabs aren't for bombing the 
Metropolitan Correctional Center the 
first time the guards turn their heads. 






but for becalming a cordoned heart 
when the angina comes, which it reg- 
ularly does. 

“I never had to do that in my life* 
he says, referring to the Haldon and 
Xanax. “Valium once in a while, oh 
sure. But I have so much anxiety, you 



see. Can't sleep at night. I went to the 
prison doctor. He put me on seda- 
tives. He had to double the doses. I 
was not quite out of control.* 

Guards at the MCC— in south 
Florida the street nickname for the 
Metropolitan Correctional Center is 
“Mostly Cubans and Colombians* — 
would not describe Orlando Bosch as 
a man out of control. “Who, Orlande^ 



tervene, grant him his freedom? It's . 
possible but not likely, according to 
Bosch's lawyers, NonetJieless in Flor- 
ida these days, along with talk about 
Fidel-issued death warrants on Bosch, 
one hears speculation about a possible 
presidential intervention in the ca^. 
It is known that George Bush dis- 
cussed Bosch last fall with south Flor- 
ida Republican politicians. 

“He knows my case,"^ys B^h. 




Boich'f wife, Adriana, right, in a march in Miami last June to protest her husband’s deportation order. 
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says Charles Davis, a high-ranking 
guard. “He's a very good inmate. No 
problem, r^dly. He stays in his cell 
and paints. We help him with his oils 
and boards. He's a modest guy.* 

“I do landscapes," an impassioned 
man says of his curiously serene art 
“You know, the lake. The tree. The 
ocean." He layers the oils on thickly 
with spatulas and inexpensive brush- 
es. In south Florida, Bosch paintings 
command large prices. It's partly the 
way he has help^ support his family 
through the years of imprisonment. 

“Not want to die here," he Mys. 
“Humiliating, you see. Every tjme, 
every day, ‘Count. Count' They hold 
counts all day. They have to do 
this — 11 o'clock in the morning, 11 
o'clock at night I'm tired of all that, 
63 years old. I'm so tired." 

Is it possible George Bush could in- 



“After all, he directed tiA- i nave 
' ask^ my lawyers. I don't have an 
ounce of knowing whether it could 
happen." Them “Oh, you know how 
politics are." And then, curiously: T 
don’t know where the lever is." 

One of Bosch's attome^^ is a Har- 
vard-trained Cuban American named 
Raoul Cantero. “I check with Justice 
about every two weeks," he says. 
“Our request is that they deport him 
to a Spanish-speaking country close to 
Miami, so he can be visited by his 

feunily. justice hasn't said they'd nec- | 

esarily honor that request In my 
mind, it's very much an open question 
whether they'll find a country for him, 
or whether they even want to. They 
haven't shown me that they're in any 
hurry." i 

Asked if he thinks Bosch wiU be a 
unilldM: dead inan as soon as he's off I 






U.a Cantero says, “1 certainly 
fear that." 

“I know I’m going to be attending 
my father’s funeral (after he’s deport- 
ed],” says Myriam Bosch, one of 
Bosch’s four daughters. Her family 
calls her "Chicky.” She is 33 and 
part-owner of a south Florida court 
reporting firm. “What’s he going to do 
for bodyguards in another country? 



‘Do I stay injailandlivelikeanani- 

mal, or do I risk it and go out and be a 

free man?* This is what he has had to 
ask. I know I’m going to have so 
many nightmares about him. ‘How 
much did they torture him?* ‘Where 
did the bullet hit him.^* What keeps 
me half sane is that my father has 
chosen this life for himself.” 



Conundnun. 

, One of the myths attached to Or- 
lando Bosch’s life is his long-ago 
brotherly relationship with Fidel. 
They are almost exactly the same 
age, bom five days apart in August 
1926. n am the 18th, he was the 
13th.*0 The myth says that the two 
were intensely close at Havana Uni- 
versity in the mid-’40s, that they 
found their twin political fires at the 
same moment, when Bosch was lead- 
ing protests by the medical students , 
and Fidel was straining to be a leader ’ 
over in the law schooL Gt is a fact 
that Bosch held higher, campus offic- 
es.) Bosch himself insists. *1 knew him 
as you can know your brother. He 
used to come to my room very often.” 
He and Fidel were so close, he says, 
they used to break a single cigar in 
half and smoke it together. They’d sit 
all night in the cafes together. ‘He 
used to clap me on the back and call 
me guajira ” That is an affectionate 
term for *\vhite Cuban peasant.” 

All of which, of course, would only 
make the sub^uent break and the 
three decades erf hatred between the 
two men that much more intense, 
that much more mythic. 

Yet Tad Szulc, author of a massive 
and authoritative biography of Castro, 
says, *10 all my research on Castro, in 
all my interviews with him, Orlando 
Bosch’s name never even came up. 
I’m not sure he’s even in ^tro’s 
mind. I’m not saying Bosch is a li^ 
about that university stuff. I just don’t 
know.” 



His cefl. It’s in the E Unit, which is 



not “the hole,” where the hard cases 
are, but still it’s a secured wing cut 
off firom the rest of the prison. Fifty- 
eight men are in the £ Unit The c^ 
at the end of the corridor on the left 
of the main floor is Orlando Bosch’s 
home. There are two bunks in this 
space, which is perhaps 5 by 8. 

A conunode. Two small metal lock- 
ers. A tiny desk, on which sits an Oliv- 
etti Letters typewriter. Above the 
desk is a bulletin board, and one of 
the items thumbtacked to it is a St 
Jude holy card. St Jude is the patron 
saint of hopeless causes. 

All around the cell — above the 
sink, under the bed. stacked by the 
door — are Orlando Bosch’s oils. 
They’re going on exhibit in Miami 
shortly to help raise money. 

Five hours have elapsed. The inter- 
view is over, but a guard has consent- 
,ed to show you Bosch’s box. This 
wasn’t supposed to happen. 

“Welcome, welcome," Orlando 
Bosch says, d^hted, as if this were 
Sunday ktemoon in Miami Shores 
and you had come calling. He doesn’t 
seem so weary anymore. “I would like 
you to meet my roommate, Frands- 

CO. 

Francisco, in his underwear, piles 
off the top bed, sticks out a paw. 

The man himself has changed into 
gray athletic shorts and a T-shirt. 
He’s in straw sandals. He’s got an un- 
lit cigar in his mouth. 

“Lockup is not until 11 tonight,” he 
says. “You can be out of your until 
th^. But I usually Just stay in here 
and keep to myself.” 

An hour earlier, when the inters 
view was close to its end, Orlando 
Bosch had been asked whether it was 
possible Fidel could have a change of 
heart and decide to let him live, 
should he be deported. 

His whole face had lit. The mouth 
* turned upward, the head cocked side- 
ways, "Maybe! Maybe!” he sakL “I 
mean, you can never tell about these 
paranoid guys.” 
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